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American  Union  Against  Militayiip 
303  Westory  Building 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Bulletin  Bo.  27 
June  8,  1920 


The  Defeat  of  Section  69. 

Fellow  citizens,  that  was  a  pretty  close  call! 

One  week  more  of  delay  in  hearing  from  you  in  protest  against 
Section  69,  and  we  should  have  been  trapped.    Trapped,  without  any  re- 
source left  save  an  appeal  to  Woodrow  Wilson  please  to  come  to  the 
rescue  with  a  veto  of  the  Army  Reorganization  act I 

And  if  we  had  appealed  to  him  for  a  veto,  as  likely  as  not 
we  would  hare  been  told,  severely,  that  until  the  country  aocepted 
the  Versailles  treaty,  all  the  plagues  of  conscription,  big  navy  and 
what  not,  would  scarcely  suffice  to  save  us  as  a  people  in  our  unpro- 
tected position*. 

But  fortunately,  after  letting  the  conference  committee  think 
for  weeks  and  weeks  that  you  were  utterly  indifferent  regarding  Section 
69— that  section  which  provided,  as  you  recall,  for  the  automatio  con- 
scription of  all  able-bodied  maleo  bctweea  the  ages  of  18  and  45  when- 
ever Congress  and  the  President  declared  a  "national  emergency"  to 
exist— you  suddenly  woke  up  and  tore  loose  such  a  flood  of  letters  and 
telegrams  as  effectually  to  destroy  any  notion  on  their  part  that  they 
oould  adopt  Section  69  and  avoid  unpleasant  consequences  at  the  polls 
in  Hovember. 

So  they  dropped  it  quietly  and  passed  the  bill  without  it. 

But  if  you  hadn't  got  fearfully  busy  when  you  did,  the  confer- 
ence committee  would  have  adopted  Section  69  and  reported  the  bill  to 
the  two  houses  without  calling  attention  to  the  clause.    That  is  the 
way  the  "Hayden  joker"  was  slipped  through  Congress  several  years  ago.) 
After  a  conference  committee  has  gotten  together  on  a  bill  represent- 
ing a  compromise  agreement,  if  between  the  two  Houwes,  it  is  very  dif- 
ficult to  block  that  bill.    In  each  House  the  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  members  is  to  pass  it  on  the  grounds  that  it  represents  the  best 
that c an  be  gotten.    So  when  the  bill  comes  up,  there  is  a  little  per- 
functory explanation,  a  few  questions  and  answers,  the  chair  puts  the 
question  and  the  bill  is  adopted  with  a  whoop, — no  roll  call,  no  tell- 
tale record  left. 


O 


As  it  is,  the  whole  fight  goes  over  until  December.  Between 
now  and  Decern  ber  s  subcommittee ' of  the  House  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs  will  be  holding  hearings,  elaborately  considering  the  question 
of  compulsory  training.    This  subcommittee  is  committed  in  advance  to  ' 
the  idea.    Their  game  will  be  to  go  into  the  question  of  expense  and  to 
show  how  many  millions  of  dollars  we  shall  save  if  only  we  adopt  univer- 
sal military  training.    They  will  report  to  the  House  Military  Affairs 
Committee  early  in  December;  the  House    Military  Affairs  Committee  will 
lieton  aolemnly  and  will  perceive  in  the  data  submitted  eloquent  proff 
of  the  wisdom  of  adopting  universal  training  on  the  grounds  of  national 
economy!    But  they  to  n't  be  brash  about  it.    They  will  content  them- 
selves with  recommending  a  mild  bill  "authorising  the  President"— note 
the  adroit  language— to  establish,  say  in  1922,  a  system  of  "universal 
military  training,  inoluding  instruction  in  agriculture  and  the  mechanio 
arts." 

The  elections  fflf  will  be  over.    Ho  more  trouble  with  con- 
stituents for  two  yemrs.    Here  is  a  harmless  little  bill  which  passeB 
the  responsibility  to  the  president  and  postpones  the  adoption  of  the 
measure  for  a  year  or  two  in  whioh  the  country  oan  become  hopeless  or 
reconciled  to  universal  training.    It  is  important  for  us  to  talk 
victory.    We  must  be  a  majority,  not  a  minority.    But  victoryidoesn't 
mean  somnolence.    It  is  going  to  be  no  joke  to  defeat  that  oblique, 
harmless-looking  pussy-footed  resolution  in  December. 

4  /-  7^5"  7  -  2  -  x  / 


Vito  Marcantonio,  president  of  the  International  Labor  Defense 
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A  Delegate — How  about 
universal  military  training 
after  the  war? 

Mr.  Lloyd  George — It  it 
my  hope,  and  that  is  really 
what  we  are  righting  for, 
that  we  shall  establish  con- 
ditions that  will  make  com- 
pulsory service  unnecessary, 
not  merely  in  this  country, 
but  in  every  country.  Un- 
less we  succeed  in  establish- 
ing those  conditions,  I  per- 
sonally shall  not  feel  that 
we  have  achieved  one  of  the 
most  important  of  our  war 
aims. 

— London  Times.  January  lo,  1018, 
account  o/  conference  W  th  trade  union 
delegates. 
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"God  help  us  if  we  should  prove  as  weak  as  we  are  rich!" 

— Mr.  West,  p.  4. 
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"Upon  the  outcome  of  the  great  debate  on  'Conscription  vs.  Democracy'  depends  the 
question 'whether  the  last  fortress  of  democracy  in  the  world  and  the  greatest  adventure 
in  human  history  shall  go  down  in  failure." — George  W.  Nasmyth. 
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Although  a  great  deal  has  been  said  to  suggest  that  this  country  was  con- 
sidering merely  the  adoption  of  a  harmless  system  of  compulsory  military 
training  resembling  the  so-called  Swiss  system,  the  fact  remains  that  at  no 
has  any  bill  been  introduced  in  Congress  based  upon  the  Swiss  or 


ti^^stem;  the  two  Chamberlain  bills,  the  so-called  Moseley  bill  and  the 
General  Staff  bill  hare  all  been  based  upon  the  Prussian  system  in  which  the 
youth  is  placed' under  centralized  military  control,  deprived  of  his  civilian 
rights  and  placed  at  enforced  military  labor  for  a  prolonged  period.  The 
General  Staff  now  asks  for  nine  months'  military  training  but  adds  that 
ultimately  we  must  have  two  years  if  our  soldiers  and  armies  are  to  be 
"adequately  trained."  See  A  Proper  Military  Policy  for  the  United  States 
by  the  General  Staff,  War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 


AMERICAN  UNION  AGAINST  MILITARISM 
Westory  Building  Washington,  D.  C. 


"MILITARISM':'  the  spirit  and  temper  which  exalts  the  military  virtues  and  ideals 
and  minimizes  the  defects  of  military  training  and  the  cost  of  war  and  preparation  for  it." — 
Webster's  International  Dictionary,  1915. 
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Facts  regarding  exemption  from  military  service 
under  the  conscription  act. 

NOTE: 

The  facts  contained  in  this  pamphlet  are  gathered 
entirely  from  official  sources.  Those  statements  which 
do  not  appear  in  official  documents  have  been  verified  by 
consultation  with  officials  of  the  War  Department.  The 
purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  enable  any  interested  citi- 
zen to  get  accurate  information  on  the  relation  of  con- 
scription to  the  "conscientious  objector,"  not  to  aid  or 
influence  men  to  resist  the  conscription  actj  The  pam- 
phlet should  be  read  in  connection  with  the  accompany- 
ing leaflet,  kindly  furnished  by  the  Provost  Marshal  Gen- 
eral. The  Bureau  stands  for  a  liberal,  statesman-like  solu- 
tion of  the  problem  of  liberty  of  conscience. 
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War's  Heretic 


A  Plea  for  the  Conscientious  Obj 
By  Norman  M.  Thomas 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PARISH,  NEW  YORK 

ANY  effort  to  think  intelligently  about  a  war  avow- 
edly waged  for  human  liberty  brings  one  face  to 
face  with  the  problem  of  the  conscientious  objector. 
Undoubtedly  he  is  an  irritant  to  the  whole-souled 
patriot.    His  very  existence  seems  a  piece  of  inconsiderate 
egotism  and  annoyingly  interrupts  us  in  the  midst  of  our 
enthusiasms  for  a  war  fought  "by  no  compulsion  of  the  un- 
willing" "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy."    So  news- 
papers, orators  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  call  him  slacker,  coward 
■  or  pro-German;  philosophers  gravely  pronounce  him  anti- 
social, and  scientists  like  Dr.  Paton  analyze  him  from  a 
study  chai*.  with  "a  truly  Teutonic  subjectivity  and  heaviness. 
MeanwhHe  his  defenders  and  comrades  are  a  bit  embarrassed 
because  he  is  not  of  one  type  or  philosophy,  but  of  many. 
Even  the  name  "conscientious  objector"  is  most  unwelcome 
to  some  moderns  among  them  to  whom  the  phrase  has  an 
"archaic  flavor,"  an  objective  quality,  "  like  a  godly  grand- 
mother," which  hardly  fits  into  their  scheme  of  life.  They 
are  not,  then,  overly  sympathetic  with  the  defense  which  is 
entirely  satisfactory  to  the  man  to  whom  conscience  is  the 
real  norm  of  life  and  "thou  shalt  not  kill"  a  complete  state- 
ment of  its  law. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  some  diffidence  that  I,  a  conscientious 
objector,  undertake  to  speak  for  my  brethren  and  to  appeal 
even  in  the  heat  of  war  for  some  measure  of  understanding 
— not  so  much  for  our  own  sakes  as  in  the  interest  of  sound 
public  policy  and  ultimately  of  democracy  itself. 

As  a  starting  point  we  can  define  conscientious  objectors 
as  men  who  are  absolutely  persuaded  that  enforced  partici- 
pation in  this  war  is  so  opposed  to  their  deepest  convictions 


Reprinted  by  th^CTvil  Liberties  Bureau  of  the  American 
Union  Against  Militarism,  70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City; 
Munsey  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. — August,  1917. 
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Political  Prisoners 


in 


SEP  1  2 1978 

Federal  Military 


Men,  striking  in  protest  against  the 
treatment  of  fellow  prisoners,  are 
manacled  in  solitary  confinement  in 
dark  underground  cells  on  a  diet  of 
bread  and  water.  It  is  only  a  question 
of  how  many  days  they  can  last  before 
physical  or  mental  collapse  puts  an 
end  to  this  phase  of  their  suffering. 
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Sept.  ao,  1918. 
Bull.  No.  10 

(Previous  Bulletin  dated 
August  7,  i9l8) 


Leayenwortn^^fs^i^f  ^  jkj  objectors  to  a  central 

Carolina'  ^iS^asSLlf^-^)  slS^i^  ?*•  M  S?5? 
units  in  tho        1     Bnlngton)  and  Fort  Dn»     /ir      J  Jackson  (south 

and  ne"meJ  aJeth8ern+CampS  ^  Sjfiftj c^^as)    The  segr^afed 

•*awte»4",^;e!!n*  °"  t0  these  center!  T'.^11  abolished, 

are  held  foTcourt  mart  V111**1*  authorities      £  th8ir  8tatu*  " 


6  aeiay.    Some  h    d  „„;ime.'    At  s°me  camps  there  w 

hold  goo9d°unt  l01^fa™  W0^  ?* 


treeent  time.    Tne  T?^8  ara  out  doine"}*.™"™  Camps  there  * 

u,en  or  are  about  to  be  court  martraTed'.     About  20  -  .10  re- 
fusing to  accept  furloughs  are  also  held  for  court  martial,  some 
 „,,„v,r.  v,o..a  -"^turned  from  the  farms  on  account  of  cc 


that  some  o 

50    -    100.  ord 


ing  to  accept  lurxoug 
accepting  furloughs  have 
ditions  and  will  also  in 


;g  furlougns  nave  returnea  irom  tne  iarns  an  bccjuih  >->a  ^ 
and  will  also  in  most  cases  be  tried  by*,  court  martial. 


3.  conditions  at  Fort  Riley,  to  which  about  200  hundred  men 
have  been  sent  have  been  the  subject  of  much  recent  communication 
with  the  War  Department,  and  of  several  examinations  through  oificial 
channels.    The  complaints  concern  (1)  inadequate  living  and  feeding 
arrangements  which  caused  a  hurger  strike  of  about  20  in?n.   (2)  mis- 
treatment of  men  in  the  guard-house  and  (3)  the  hunger  strike  of 
four  men  who  protested  against  being  held  at  all  by  the  military 
authorities.    All  the  hunger  strikers  have  since  abandoned  that  form 
of  protest.    Guard-house  abuses  have  been  corrected. 

4.  The  Secretary  of  war '8  office  has  undertaken  an  investigation 
of  prison  punishments  at  Fort  Leavenworth  and  Fort  jay,  with  what 
results  we  do  not  yet  know.    The  solitary  cell  punishments  still 
continue.    We  are  giving  publicity  to  the  facts  in  the  hope  of  more 
certainly  securing  action. 

5.  Attached  herewith  is  a  statement  just  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  asking  for  the  recognition  of  political  objectors 
to  participation  in  this  war. 

Very  truly  yours, 

ROGER  N.  BALDWIN 
Director . 


NA T I ONAL  CTV tL  J.ITRRTIES  3TOEAU, 
70  Fi-fth  Avenue,  How  York  City. 


July  3,1918. 


Reprinted  torn  The  Nation  Dumber  8.  "2° 

The  Conscientious  Objectors  Set  Fr 


SEP  1  3  1978 


.TOW  that  H.  G.  Wells  has  given  us  newer  and  clearer 
N  outlines  of  history  than  we  had  before,  we  may  even 
tmect  some  day  a  complete  and  truthful  account  of  Amer- 
Z TpaSation  in  the  Great  War.  Here  is  a  task  for  our 
deration  of  historians!   Such  a  work  would  include  vol- 
tes on  "The  Army  in  France"  (not  omitting  a  copter  on 
"Sard-Boiled"  Smith);  on  "Graft  and  Waste  in  Washing- 
ton"  iust  now  in  the  stage  of  original  research;  and  above 
STon  "he  Destruction  of  Spiritual  Values,  or  How  Democ- 
racy Was  Lost  at  Home."  This  volume  will  be  long  in  prep- 
aration, for  its  story  is  not  yet  fully  told.   One  chapter, 
wever  has  just  been  completed  by  Secretary  Baker's  an- 
no«nt  tnat  all  conscientious  objectors  have  now  been 

reH?ssts  and  groans  will  meet  the  announcement  Their 
™ will  be  fegion.    But  in  belatedly  releasing  the  men 
STre^J Tto  mlr  conscience'  sake,  Mr.  Baker  has  been 
insistent    Well-intentioned  throughout,  unwilling  to  heed 
ETbSw  of  the  journalistic  wolf-pack  or  the  clamor  of 
Z  clubXir  chauvinists,  he  meant  well,  but,  like  an  iDus- 
J10us  predecessor,  he  meant  well  feebly.   There  have  been 
Tny  arid  tests  of  American  purpose  in  the  war  but  none 
Z  cEariy  such  than  our  treatment  of  the  handful  of  Amer- 
Z  wno  were  not  too  proud  but  were  too  brave  to  fight, 
unflinchingly  faced  and  suffered  hatred,  ostracism  m- 
tBwZ ^.physical  torture,  and  death  for   heir  faith. 
wTur  thousand,  out  of  the  four  million  called  to  arms 
iicdc  J.W  nreamire  to  make  them  fight, 

Vin  resisted  every  form  oi  pressure  tu  u»>»> 

'oukThave  done  what  indeed  thousands  of  his  brand,  like 
,e  notorious  BergdoUs,  did-evaded  registration  or  even 
l0re  safely  joined  in  the  scramble  for  places  in  non-com- 
-atant  services  within  the  army  itself.  No,  the  true  con- 
fientious  objectors  to  whom  we  refer,  were  not  dodgers. 
They  were  above  all  things  facers.  And  as  time  goes  on 
and  the  already  receding  tide  of  hysteria  and  hate  ebbs, 
there  will  come,  along  with  the  realization  of  the  ghastly 
futility  and  madness  of  war,  a  clearer  recognition  of  the 
pioneer  courage  and  heroic  martyrdom  of  these  men.  And 
while  they  suffered  greatly,  their  sacrifice  is  not  in  vain. 

To  those  familiar  with  war  psychology,  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  least  belligerent,  the  least  endangered,  and  the 
supposedly  freest  country  involved  should  have  traveled  the 
furthest  in  the  severity  of  its  punishment  of  all  forms  of 
dissent.    In  other  countries  conscientious  objectors  were 
imprisoned,  but  their  terms  were  short  and  obviously  in- 
tended for  restraint  only  during  the  period  of  hostilities. 
They  were  released  soon  after  the  armistice.   But  in  tree 
America  not  only  was  the  imprisonment  needlessly  pro- 
longed for  over  two  years-longer  than  the  terms  given  the 
r  notorious  enemy  conspirators  found  guilty  of  plotting 
Slurder  against  our  civilian  population— but  the  incarcera- 
tion was  accompanied  by  unspeakable  atrocities.  A  number 
died  in  prison,  victims  of  beating  and  deliberate  starvation. 
Others  were  tied  up  by  the  hands  for  days  at  a  time, 
drenched  in  icy  water,  and  compelled  to  remain  in  cells  at 
freezing  temperatures.  A  number  of  these  died  from  pneu- 


of  one  religious  objector,  member  of  a  seel 
opposed  to  all  forms  of  violence,  coming  to  claim  his  body 
found  it  clad  in  the  uniform  which  he  had  given  his  life  to 
avoid  donning.    Instances  of  that  kind  were  innumerable. 
The  iron  cage  at  Alcatraz,  especially  constructed  for  the 
torture  of  the  conscientious  objectors,  an  instrument  re- 
calling the  medieval  Iron  Maiden,  is  the  symbol  of  Amer- 
ica's treatment  of  them  and  entitled  as  such  to  a  place  in 
our  historical  museum  as  a  warning  to  coming  generations. 
It  is  important  that  they  should  have  this  warning.  The 
Civil  Liberties  Union  which  has  done  such  splendid  work  in 
agitating  for  the  mitigation  of  the  suffering  and  the  ulti- 
mate release  of  the  objectors  would  be  eminently  fitted  to 
assume  this  responsibility,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  record  in 
this  connection  that  a  book  on  the  subject  by  Mr.  Norman 
Thomas  is  in  preparation.   It  will  belong  in  every -public 
library,  and  in  the  event  of  other  impending  hostilities  it 
should  be  chained  to  its  shelf. 

Other  chapters  in  the  history  of  our  destruction  of  democ- 
racy at  home  are  not  yet  complete.   Other  groups  of  men 
are  still  behind  prison  bars,  victims  of  our  ruthleasness. 
There  are  the  soldiers,  many  of  them  boys,  many  of  them 
volunteers,  who,  thrust  from  the  unrestraint  of  American 
farm  or  city  life  into  the  rigid  discipline  of  army  and  navy, 
were  guilty  of  various  infractions  of  discipline.  Court- 
martialed  for  "disrespect"  to  a  minor  commissioned  officer 
often  totally  unworthy  to  command,  some  are  . MB  «rvtag 
the  ferocious  sentences  imposed  to  convince  the  world  that 
we  were  at  war.    Still  others,  equally  unprepared  for  our 
sudden  convcraion  to  Prussi«msm,  ftre  similarly  paymg  tri*r 
penalty  for  some  careless  dissent  from  the  orthodox  view  of 
the  causes,  purposes,  or  conduct  of  the  war  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy. 

Another  group  are  the  I.  W.  W.,  about  whom  less  truth  is 
known  by  the  American  public  than  about  the  Solomon 
Islanders.  Without  a  solitary  act  of  violence  proved  against 
them,  without  a  single  change  in  the  expression  of  their 
long-professed  economic  doctrines,  these  men  still  face  the 
better  part  of  a  lifetime  in  jail.  And  there  is  Debs  and  a 
few  others  like  him  who  would  not  be  stampeded,  who 
refused  to  hate,  who  obeyed  the  biblical  injunction  to  "resist 
not  evil,"  who  like  Martin  Luther  stood  by  their  principles 
and  "could  do  no  other." 

Well,  the  war  has  been  over  for  two  years  and  more. 
Who  now  dares  assert  that  it  was  not  the  greatest  failure 
in  history?  Who  will  deny  that  by  it  civilization  is  im- 
measurably set  back?  And  who  can  assert  that  those  who, 
before  the  shattering  and  revealing  experiences  of  the  last 
five  years,  saw  clearly  and  so  did  move,  were  not  at  least  as 
true  patriots  and  humanitarians  as  the  other  millions  and 
better  prophets? 

Christmas  is  at  hand  and  the  spirit  of  peace  and  goodwill 
is  again  supposed  to  radiate  over  the  earth— at  least  over 
the  Christian  parts  of  the  earth— so  deeply  devastated  and 
now  so  sorely  in  need  of  healing.  May  we  not  hope  that 
this  spirit  will  express  itself  in  a  sweeping  and  complete 
amnesty  to  those  in  this  country  who  are  still  in  prison 
because  they  fought  the  good  fight  as  they  saw  it,  and  kept 
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5- JUN7 

Are  you  a  conscientious  objector  to  war? 


i  +  r\  r>+'  n  ^0U  may  ^e  one  °'  tne  many  y°ung 
introauction    men  of  jraft  age  wno  nave  serjous 

objections  to  war.  Are  you  aware  of  the  provisions  in 
the  draft  law  for  conscientious  objectors?  Or  are  you 
questioning  whether  your  particular  basis  of  objection 
to  war  is  covered  by  the  law?  The  following  paragraphs 
may  be  helpful  to  you. 

The  present  draft  law  provides  that  no  person  shall 
be  subject  to  combatant  training  and  service  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  who,  by  reason  of  religious 
training  and  belief,  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  parti- 
cipation in  war  in  any  form.  Religious  training  and  be- 
lief in  this  connection  means  an  individual's  belief  in 
a  relation  to  a  Supreme  Being  involving  duties  superior 
to  those  arising  from  any  human  relation,  but  does  not 
include  essentially  political,  sociological,  or  philoso- 
phical views  or  a  merely  personal  moral  code.  (Section 
6j  of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended) 

The  conscientious  objector  who  is  opposed  only  to  com- 
batant duty  will,  if  his  claim  is  sustained  by  his  draft 
board,  be  assigned  to  noncombatant  military  duty,  usu- 
ally in  the  Army  medical  service.  If  found  opposed  to 
combatant  and  noncombatant  duty,  he  will  be  ordered 
to  perform  civilian  work  of  national  importance. 

ReliaiOUS   Training     Religious  training  and  be- 
-j  r»   r  x  r\  £•      _i     I'ef  should  be  viewed  as  a 

and  Belief  Defined    single  concept  with  empha. 

sis  clearly  upon  belief.  A  federal  court  has  held  that 
"so  far  as  Congress  was  thinking  of  training,  it  regarded 
it  as  meaning  no  more  than  individual  experience  sup- 
porting belief;  a  mere  background  against  which  sin- 
cerity could  be  tested."  Religious  training  and  belief 
includes  any  belief,  orthodox  or  unorthodox.  It  does  not 
have  to  include  fear  of  religious  sanctions,  such  as  pun- 
ishment after  death  or  excommunication  from  the  church. 
Beliefs  which  are  religious  at  their  root  are  covered  by 
the  law. 

The  draft  law  definition  of  religious  training  and  belief 
does  not  req.iire  you  to  be  a  member  of  any  church  or 
religious  organization,  nor  to  adhere  to  any  formal  creed. 
Formal  religious  training,  such  as  received  in  Sunday 
School,  is  not  required  by  the  law,  although  evidence  of 
such  may  strengthen  your  claim. 

The  Supreme  Being  Clause     me®t  rofU1«ea 

belief  in  a  relation  to  a  Supreme  Being  involving  duties 
superior  to  those  arising  from  any  human  relation"  may 
present  the  greatest  difficulty  for  some.  Yet  the  legal 
definition  of  Supreme  Being  may  be  broad  enough  to 
include  your  particular  belief.  You  do  not  have  to  be- 
lieve in  a  Supreme  Being  in  some  anthropomorphic 
sense    of   a    personality    having    corporeal  existence. 


Supreme  Being  is  synonymous  with  God  or  Deity;  it  may 
be  thought  of  as  Love,  or  Truth,  or  the  Integrative  Force 
of  the  Universe,  or  you  may  call  it  something  else. 

While  Selective  Service  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
often  apply  the  narrowest  interpretation  possible  to  the 
meaning  of  Supreme  Being,  there  is  no  reason  to  con- 
sider the  concept  of  Supreme  Being  as  restrictive  to  some 
particular  theological  definition  of  God.  Any  person 
who  believes  in  God  or  a  Supreme  Diety  by  some  other 
terminology  can  legally  claim  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being. 

\a/i_  cl  i  i  a  i  If  your  objection  to  war 
Who  Should  Apply    resJon  long!estabiished  and 

conventional  religious  beliefs  which  include  belief  in  a 
Supreme  Being,  you  should  apply  for  classification  as  a 
conscientious  objector. 

If  you  hold  liberal,  questioning,  or  more  unorthodox 
views  on  religion,  you  should  apply  for  a  CO  classifica- 
tion. If  you  cannot  conscientiously  answer  yes  to  the 
Supreme  Being  clause,  answer  with  a  /  don't  know  or 
Depends  upon  what  you  mean,  or  leave  it  blank.  Then 
follow  with  a  clear,  simple  statement  of  what  you  do 
believe.  If  you  answer  no  to  the  Supreme  Being  ques- 
tion, you  will  be  denied  the  special  appeal  procedure 
available  to  CO  claimants. 

If  you  consider  your  objection  to  war  as  "non-religious" 
in  nature,  or  if  you  absolutely  do  not  believe  in  any 
concept  of  a  Supreme  Being,  you  should  file  the  special 
CO  form,  and  put  into  your  draft  record  the  basis  of 
your  objection  to  war. 

Only  you  can  decide  whether  you  are  an  objector  to  war, 
and  the  basis  of  your  objection.  But  let  Selective  Ser- 
vice determine  whether  your  particular  belief  comes 
within  the  'draft  law  provisions  for  conscientious  ob- 
jectors. Some  draft  boards  are  quite  liberal  in  their 
interpretations.  Do  not  assume  that  you  do  not  qualify. 

F.  L       i  i  x-  Write    the    Central  Com- 

urther  Information    mhtee  for  Conscientious 

Objectors,  2006  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Pennsyl- 
vania for  further  information  about  the  CO  provisions 
in  the  draft  law.  CCCO  was  established  in  1948  as  a 
nonsectarian  counseling  service  available  to  all  COs  re- 
gardless of  the  basis  of  their  objection  to  war. 

CCCO  publishes  the  HANDBOOK  FOR  CONSCIEN- 
TIOUS OBJECTORS,  a  thorough  treatment  of  CO  prob- 
lems in  relation  to  the  draft  law.  Includes  helpful 
chapters  on  thinking  through  the  basis  for  conscientious 
objection;  the  CO  in  the  armed  forces;  and  the  CO  in 
prison.  Also  includes  a  select  and  annotated  biblio- 
graphy on  conscientious  objection.  (Fourth  Revised 
Edition,  1960,  50  cents) 


Published  by  The  Central  Committee  for  Conscientious  Objectors,  2006  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 
LOcust  3-1480.   A.  J.  Muste,  J.  Barton  Harrison,  Co-chairmen;   George  Willoughby,   Executive  Secretary. 
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Are  you  a  conscientious  objector  to  war?  i 


Introduction 


You  may  be  one  of  the  many  young 
men  of  draft  age  who  have  serious 
objections  to  war.  Are  you  aware  of  the  provisions  in 
the  draft  law  for  conscientious  objectors?  Or  are  you 
questioning  whether  your  particular  basis  of  objection 
to  war  is  covered  by  the  law?  The  following  paragraphs 
may  be  helpful  to  you. 

The  present  draft  law  provides  that  no  person  shall 
be  subject  lo  combatant  training  and  service  in  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  who,  by  reason  of  religious 
training  and  belief,  is  conscientiously  opposed  to  parti- 
cipation in  war  in  any  form.  Religious  training  and  be- 
lief in  this  connection  meant  an  individual's  belief  in 
a  relation  to  a  Supreme  Being  involving  duties  superior 
lo  those  arising  from  any  human  relation,  but  does  not 
include  essentially  political,  sociological,  or  philoso- 
phical views  or  a  merely  personal  moral  code.  (Section 
6j  of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
of  1951,  as  amended) 

The  conscientious  objector  who  is  opposed  only  to  com- 
batant duty  will,  if  his  claim  is  sustained  by  his  draft 
board,  be  assigned  to  noncombatant  military  duty,  usu- 
ally in  the  Army  medical  service.  If  found  opposed  to 
combatant  and  noncombatant  duty,  he  will  be  ordered 
to  perform  civilian  work  of  national  importance. 

Religious  Training  Religious  training  and  be- 
_ „ _i  q_|!_<  n~t:~.~ri     'ief  should  be  viewed  as  a 

and  Belief  Defined    sing]e  concept  with  empha. 

sis  clearly  upon  belief.  A  federal  court  has  held  that 
"so  far  as  Congress  was  thinking  of  training,  it  regarded 
it  as  meaning  no  more  than  individual  experience  sup- 
porting belief;  a  mere  background  against  which  sin- 
cerity could  be  tested."  Religious  training  and  belief 
includes  any  belief,  orthodox  or  unorthodox.  It  does  not 
have  to  include  fear  of  religious  sanctions,  such  as  pun- 
ishment after  death  or  excommunication  from  the  church. 
Beliefs  which  are  religious  at  their  root  are  covered  by 
the  law. 

The  draft  law  definition  of  religious  training  and  belief 
does  not  req.iire  you  to  be  a  member  of  any  church  or 
religious  organization,  nor  to  adhere  to  any  formal  creed. 
Formal  religious  training,  such  as  received  in  Sunday 
School,  is  not  required  by  the  law,  although  evidence  of 
such  may  strengthen  your  claim. 

The  Supreme  Being  Clause  ™e 

~  a  ment    oi  a 

belief  in  a  relation  to  a  Supreme  Being  involving  duties 
superior  to  those  arising  from  any  human  relation"  may 
present  the  greatest  difficulty  for  some.  Yet  the  legal 
definition  of  Supreme  Being  may  be  broad  enough  to 
include  your  particular  belief.  You  do  not  have  to  be- 
lieve in  a  Supreme  Being  in  some  anthropomorphic 
sense   of   a    personality    having    corporeal  existence. 


Supreme  Being  is  synonymous  with  God  or  Deity;  it  may 
be  thought  of  as  Love,  or  Truth,  or  the  Integrative  Force 
of  the  Universe,  or  you  may  call  it  something  else. 

While  Selective  Service  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
often  apply  the  narrowest  interpretation  possible  to  the 
meaning  of  Supreme  Being,  there  is  no  reason  to  con- 
sider the  concept  of  Supreme  Being  as  restrictive  to  some 
particular  theological  definition  of  God.  Any  person 
who  believes  in  God  or  a  Supreme  Diety  by  some  other 
terminology  can  legally  claim  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being. 

Who  Should  Apply  UTfcJSSi  Z 

conventional  religious  beliefs  which  include  belief  in  a 
Supreme  Being,  you  should  apply  for  classification  as  a 
conscientious  objector. 

If  you  hold  liberal,  questioning,  or  more  unorthodox 
views  on  religion,  you  should  apply  for  a  CO  classifica- 
tion. If  you  cannot  conscientiously  answer  yes  to  the 
Supreme  Being  clause,  answer  with  a  /  don't  know  or 
Depends  upon  what  you  mean,  or  leave  it  blank.  Then 
follow  with  a  clear,  simple  statement  of  what  you  do 
believe.  If  you  answer  no  to  the  Supreme  Being  ques- 
tion, you  will  be  denied  the  special  appeal  procedure 
available  to  CO  claimants. 

If  you  consider  your  objection  to  war  as  "non-religious" 
in  nature,  or  if  you  absolutely  do  not  believe  in  any 
concept  of  a  Supreme  Being,  you  should  file  the  special 
CO  form,  and  put  into  your  draft  record  the  basis  of 
your  objection  to  war. 

Only  you  can  decide  whether  you  are  an  objector  to  war, 
and  the  basis  of  your  objection.  But  let  Selective  Ser- 
vice determine  whether  your  particular  belief  comes 
within  the  tlraft  law  provisions  for  conscientious  ob- 
jectors. Some  draft  boards  are  quite  liberal  in  their 
interpretations.  Do  not  assume  that  you  do  not  qualify. 

Further  Information    W'lte  l,he  crentral.  ?m' 

mittee  for  Conscientious 
Objectors,  2006  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia  3,  Pennsyl- 
vania for  further  information  about  the  CO  provisions 
in  the  draft  law.  CCCO  was  established  in  1948  as  a 
nonsectarian  counseling  service  available  to  all  COs  re- 
gardless of  the  basis  of  their  objection  to  war. 

CCCO  publishes  the  HANDBOOK  FOR  CONSCIEN- 
TIOUS OBJECTORS,  a  thorough  treatment  of  CO  prob- 
lems in  relation  to  the  draft  law.  Includes  helpful 
chapters  on  thinking  through  the  basis  for  conscientious 
objection;  the  CO  in  the  armed  forces;  and  the  CO  in 
prison.  Also  includes  a  select  and  annotated  biblio- 
graphy on  conscientious  objection.  (Fourth  Revised 
Edition,  1960,  50  cents) 
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A  pamphlet  stating  the  cases  of  some  of  the  non-registrants  to  the  Selective  Service  Act. 
Published  jointly  by  the  following  organizations: 

?t  t  nyf  frfnP  pf?  pgrnunr  tatton  2929  Broadway,  New  York  City 
KEEP  AMERICA  OUT  OF  WAR  CONGRESS  22  E.  17th  St.,  New  York  City 
IONAL  COUNCIL  FOR  PREVENTION  flF  WAR.  S32  17th  St.,  N,  W.. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

JT.YOUTH  COMMITTEE  AGAINST  WftR  2a.Kast  17th  Street,  New  York  City 
/(YOUNG  PEOPLES  SOCIALIST  J  ftAGUB"?/iR  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 
y  WAR  RESISTERS  LEAGUE,  2  Stone  Street,  New  York  City 
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Register  June  5th—  and  when  you  register, 
state  your  protest  against  participation  in  war 

1  You  can  only  make  your  protest  effective  by  registering.    See  that  the  clerk  puts 
jown  your  claim  to  exemption  from  service  as  a  "conscientious  objector  to  war" 

Read  the  following  statement  signed  by  men  and 
women  active  in  the  anti-militarist  movement: 

The  uresence  in  this  country  of  a  considerable  number  of  so-called  conscientious  objector 
4  is  generally  known.    In  recent  weeks  these  objectors,  confronted  by  the  Conscription  Act,  nav 
M>een  undecided  as  to  whether  they  should  make  known  their  consecutions  scruples  against  wa 
lr /refusing  to  register,  or  refusing  military  service  (as  distinct  from  alternative  civil  seryic 
1ch may  conceh  ahlv  he  secured  hereafter)  when  actually  drafted  by  the  process  of  selectior 
In  realization  of  the  necessity  of  concerted  action  in  this  crisis  and  in  answer  to  appeal 
,r  counsel  in  the  matter,  the  undersigned,  after  consideration  which  has  in  some  cases  reverse 
Kginal  opinion,  unite  in  stating  their  belief  that  all  contentious  objectors  should  registe 
£a  indicate  in  the  way  provided  by  the  law  their  personal  opposition  to  partieipa 

[ion  in  war.  _  .  .  .      p  n; 

Obedience  to  law,  to  the  utmost  limit  of  conscience,  is  the  basis  of  good  citizenship,   t  ubli 
I  .demanding  and  sympathy,  in  this  case,  should  not  be  alienated  by misdirectedjujtio^  1 
\ne7ZhnsTo7^nv(ioThom  military  service  should  not  be  missed  by  those  who  desire  t 
tate  their  objection  to  that  service  on  religious  or  other  conscientious  grounds. 
I'     We  therefore  urge  all  conscientious  objectors  to  register,  stating  their  protest  v 
eh  form  a7 they  may  think  best,  at  that  time.    We  request  that  the  wulest  possibl 


publicity  be  given  to  this  statement. 

LhWn  1).  Waul  New  York  City. 
josVu  D-  <'an.\(.x.  New  York  City. 
Bswjld  Gahuison  Villa hd,  New  York  City. 
FoHNflAYNES  Holmes.  New  York  City. 
Mr.     'lohence  Kelley,  New  York  City. 
Mi.     ilenbower  Evans,  Boston,  Mass. 
Benjamin  C.  Maksh,  New  York  City. 
NORMA*  M.  Thomas,  New  York  City. 
Zona  GfcLE,  I'ortafie,  Wisconsin. 
Harold  A.  IFat<  ii,  New  York  City. 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy,  New  York  City. 


Jessie  M.  Hughan,  Brooklyn,  X.  Y. 
Jonathan  C.  Dat,  New  York  City. 
RocekN.  Baldwin,  St.  Louis,  M<>. 
VVm.  F-  Cociikan,  Baltimore,  Mil. 
WlNTEH  Buss  ELL,  New  York  City. 

Frederick  P.  Lynch,  New  York  City. 

HENHY  H.  LlNVILLE,  New  York  City. 
Alice  Leuisoiin.  New  York  City. 
Acnes  B.  Leach,  New  York  City. 
John  Lovejoy  Elliott,  New  York  City. 
Henry  R.  Mcshev,  New  York  City. 


X 


Minis,  n  RuilUirig,  Washington,  D.  » 

A  bureau  of  aid  and  advice  for  conscien- 
tious objectors  lias  been  established  by  the 
rVmerican  I  nion,  working  in  co-operation  with 
representatives  of  other  interested  agencies. 
Those  wishing  to  register  with  the  bureau  sign 
liiere  and  mail  in.  Contributions  for  the  sup- 
j       ..f  I  lie  bureau  will  be  warmly  appreciated. 
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EN  I'M  tRRED  BY 
THE  AMERICAN  UNION  VGA1NST  MILITARISM 


New  YorkOffiee:  70  Fifth  Avenue. 


Vmerican  Union  Against  Militarism. 

70  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
Please  register  me  as  a  conscientious  objector 
of  military  age. 


Signed  

Street  address.. 
City  and  State 


